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In recent years the students of English literature 

have been devoting attention, in gratifying measure, 

to the indebtedness of English literature, in prose and 

poetry both, to the literature of ancient Rome. Some 

of the fruits of these investigations will be considered 

in this paper. 

In 1913, Mr. Weldon T. Myers, now Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Virginia, pub- 
lished privately the dissertation described above. 
The work falls into the following parts: Introduction 
(pages 7-12); Section I: Latin in the Schools and 
Universities (13-52); Section II; Latin as an Inter- 
national Language (53-104) ; Section III: Latin as a 
Substitute for English (105-161); Conclusion: Sum- 
mary (162-164); Bibliography (165-166). Within 
Section I the Chapters are entitled, Latin in the Schools 
(13-25), Latin in the University Curricula and Univer- 
sity Administration (26-39), Extra- curriculum Uses 
of Latin (40-52). In Section II there are three Chap- 
ters: Latin in Official Correspondence (53-64), Latin 
in Private Correspondence (65-70), Publications in 
Latin (71-104). The four chapters in Section III deal 
with Epistolary Latin (105-116), Latin Prose (117-122), 
Latin Poetry (123-139), Diffusion of Latin (140-161). 
In these chapters there is an immense amount of 
material of interest and value to the student of Latin. 
It is manifestly impossible to do justice, in a brief space, 
to a book whose contents are so varied. It is possible 
only to indicate clearly what the author undertook 
to do, by summing up various chapters, and finally, 
by printing a few citations which will give in brief the 
author's conclusions. 

The author sets forth the scope and purpose of his 
work as follows (10): 

Latin, then, as a living and literary tongue aloiigside 
of English during the supreme classical age of Milton 
is the subject of this treatise. An effort has bf en made 
to comprehend all the active uses of the older language 



in written and spoken discourse, in prose and verse, in 
England, and by Englishmen; to present all the activi- 
ties wherein Latin stood aloof from and independent of 
English, and all wherein the two tongues came into 
mutual contact as rivals, as eo-workers, or as subordi- 
nate the one to the other. 

In presenting the Latinity of the whole period, the 
example of Milton as a user of Latin has been called to 
witness wherever a record or evidence of such use ap- 
pears. A thorough investigation of his life and literary 
work has been made for this purpose and his name finds 
a place in nearly all the divisions of Latin writing in 
his time. He has helped to illuminate the whole work, 
and his classical character has been itself illustrated in 
the light of that humanistic age. 

Chapters I and II of Section I make clear the over- 
whelming predominance of Latin in Schools and Univer- 
sities. Most of the instruction was intended to give 
the pupils a mastery of Latin, to be shown by ability 
to speak and write Latin. Latin mottoes adorned the 
walls of Schools; the use of Latin was even prescribed 
for extra-class-room activities. . At Eton and .West- 
minster the mother tongue was "disgraced and ban- 
ished", and Latin held "imperial sway" (19). At the 
Universities candidates for degrees must defend 'theses' 
in Latin; such defences formed parts of the "Enter- 
tainment" on Commencement Days and at other im- 
portant public functions of the Universities; public 
lectures were delivered in Latin ; text-books were chiefly 
in Latin. The statutes governing the Universities 
were in Latin. Especially interesting are these state- 
ments (38-39, 40): 

The Latin language constituted the web "and woof of 
serious academic discourse. Even the minor and 
incidental affairs, in which full liberty was granted for 
the vernacular, were inclined to seek expression in the 
favored language of learning. 

Latin shared with English the responsibility and 
honors of the stage in University performances. In 
the sixteenth century the older language had most of 
the burden. 

On pages 40-42 some account is given of various 
original Latin comedies of this time: Ignoramus, 
Fraus Honesta, Senile Odium, Roxana, Naufragium 
loculare, Bellum Grammaticale sive Nominum Verbo- 
rumque Discordia Civilis. 

In the seventeenth century Latin was used chiefly 
in academic poetry — verses written to celebrate no- 
table public events (43), In illustration of this state- 
ment Mr. Myers considers the achievements in this 
field of the University of Cambridge (44-49). In 
correspondence between the English court and foreign 
courts Latin alone was employed (53-64). In cor- 
respondence and conversation with foreigners men in 
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private life used Latin (65-70). A very interesting 
chapter is that on Latin Publications (71-104). 

In the chapter on Latin Prose (i 17-122), Dr. Myers 
maintains that authors chose Lalin as their medium 
not merely because they were seeking a wider audience, 
i.e. wished their publications to make appeal beyond 
the limits of England, but because they regarded Latin 
as much the superior language. 

Even the most zealous defenders of English did not go 
so far as to contend for its equality with Latin or the 
other languages which had been tested by the ages 
(119-120). 

In Milton's time there was no acknowledged standard 
of English prose. This came later, after the Restora- 
tion and during the eighteenth century, when the 
genius of the language was allowed to assert and 
develop itself. But before the Restoration its syntax 
was not fixed, its sentence-structure lacked power and 
effectiveness, its vocabulary lacked wealth and refine- 
ment. However much the great prose writers con- 
temporary with Milton were misguided in the worship 
of the classics, they certainly believed and felt their 
native prose to be still an inadequate and imperfect 
instrument, not yet far removed from vulgarity and 
barbarism. How were these writers and scholars 
to give full and satisfactory expression to their 
thoughts? Was there no means at hand for worthy 
literary utterance? They answered the question by 
their actions. They could either use Latin, the 
language whose capacity and power no man ever ques- 
tioned, or they could take up the ill-formed English, 
and mould it into Latinized forms: make its syntax, 
sentence-structure, its roll and volume, and in some 
measure its vocabulary like the long approved and 
honored Latin. Hence we have the prose of Milton, 
often impossible to parse, often scarcely intelligible; 
likewise the prose of Thomas Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, 
Thomas Browne, and Lord Clarendon. If these men 
believed English the equal of Latin in controversy, 
philosophy, history, and all other serious utterance, 
why did they commit the absurdity of straining after 
the style of Cicero, and distorting their native tongue 
out of its approved adequacy and perfection into the 
monstrosities of an alien idiom? It was a sincere 
effort, no doubt, "to adorn the native tongue", as Mil- 
ton confessed; to make English what Latin had been 
of old, by adopting the supreme merits of the ancient 
tongue. The mistake was in not recognizing the dif- 
ferent genius and character of the two languages, and 
in not fostering, surely and steadily, the native, in- 
herent qualities of homely English. This mistake 
was committed by scholars not only in prose but also 
in attempting to stretch English verse to the measure 
of classical forms (120-12 1) : 

Another very interesting chapter is the one entitled 
Diffusion of Latin (140-161). This deals with the use 
of Latin in (i) Literary Titles (142-145: even when a 
book was written in English, it often bore a Latin title) ; 
(2) Phrases and Forms (e.g. in dates: 145-147); (3) 
Dedications (147-149); (4) Epitaphs (149-153); (5) 
Mottoes (153-154); (6) Quotations (154-161). 

Of Professor Myers's conclusions something must 
now be said. On pages 162-163 he writes: 

Latin, in a literal sense, was a living and potent 
language. In the amount of attention and training 
directly received, it enjoyed advantages infinitely 
superior to those of the humble vernacular. In almost 



every department of human activity, it shared with 
English the burden of communication, and in a few 
special services it alone was acknowledged to be worthy 
of employment. Its superior virtue as an instrument 
of expression attracted the genius of the greatest tliink- 
ers and philosophers; and even those who stuck to 
their native English adopted portions of the Latin 
idiom and vocabulary to reinforce and dignify a weak, 
unhonored tongue. Apart from inherent worth, the 
ancient language held the exceeding great advantage 
of a wider, more intellectual, and more honorable 
audience. Its eternal vitality was supposed to impart 
life and power to every thing it touched. 

On page 164 he says: 

The door to Enghsh literature and history of the 
seventeenth century is open wide to those who are at 
ease in the presence of Latin. Many writings and 
events of the time may doubtless be understood and 
enjoyed by readers ignorant of the classics, but to them 
the heart and spirit of the period as a whole will hardly 
be revealed. Poetry, philosophy, history, biography, 
controversy, sermons, correspondence, even conversa- 
tion, — all have come down to us from the age of Milton 
either written in or so touched with Latin that one is 
compelled to enter seventeenth century England by 
way of Rome as Rome must be entered by way of 
Athens. 

Professor Myers believes strongly that English prose 
suffered grievously in the age of Milton because it was 
so completely dominated by Latin prose. Under the 
influence of Latin prose (163) 

. . . the best writers of the time. . . wrote 
strange and monstrous English sentences, being as 
proud to transplant the Latin period in England as 
Horace was to bring the Greek metres into Rome. 
All the efforts of Milton's admirers have failed and will 
forever fail to make his prose permanently attractive 
to readers who love the simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of genuine, idiomatic English. . . . 

Latin, by its engrossing claims, must bear also the 
accusation of having debarred the minds of Englishmen 
from many other worthy pursuits. Investigation in 
scientific fields was shorn of its best energy by the 
exactions of a language which boasted to be itself the 
most deserving object of attention, and which at the 
very least demanded to be the voice of all science 
and philosophy. Inquiry into matters of religion, or 
politics, or mathematics, or natural philosophy always 
ran the risk of being checked or utterly defeated by 
the interposition of linguistic controversy. 

Miss Goad's book falls into the following parts: 
Introduction, The Place of Horace in the Eighteenth 
Century (1-16) ; Horace as Used by Some of the Great 
Writers of the Eighteenth Century (19-289) ; Appendix. 
References to Horace in the Works of those Writers 
of the Eighteenth Century already Considered (293- 
620); Index (621-634). 

Horace's place in the English literature of the 
eighteenth century Miss Goad indicates as follows (3) : 

The translation of the Odes, Satires, and Epistles 
has been a never-failing allurement to the poets of 
every age of English literature. And every theory 
of translation has been exemplified in some English 
rendering of Horace. 

It remained for the least imaginative and most 
critical period in English literature, the first half of the 
eighteenth century, to give full appreciation to Horace. 
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His rules for poetry, known directly from his writings 
and transmitted through such French authors as 
Boileau, were accepted, even more widely than the laws 
of Aristotle, as the standard of critical judgment. 
Addison and Steele by their choice of mottos for their 
periodicals, Prior by his adoption of a type of lyric 
that has since his time been designated as Hpratian, 
and Pope with his imposing stries of Imitations, gave 
such an impulse to the already wide-spread interest 
that it was carried on through the whole of the century. 

The innumerable critical pamphlets of the day "are 
saturated with classical allusion, especially Horatian" 
(3). "The influence of Horace is apt to be subtle and 
indefinite" (5), in part because 

. . . His Satires and Epistles consist of a galaxy of 
brilliant apophthegms, rather than of sustained argu- 
ments. Even in his Odes, which, by their brevity, 
make for concentrated unity of subject, striking phrases 
and sayings may be culled at random, and in great 
number. It is such maxims that strike the attention, 
and remain in the memory of Horace's admirers; no 
sustained work of theirs is directed and influenced by 
an underlying philosophy of his; a consistent philoso- 
phy would be difficult to find in Horace. 

Hence, striking lines rather than whole poems form 
the bulk of the quotations from Horace (7). Seldom 
is a quotation from another classic author attributed 
to him (7): men knew Horace (9). He was more 
quoted than any other classical author (7). The 
Satires and Epistles were quoted more than the Odes; 
when the Odes were used, the parts that had some 
utilitarian value were as a rule employed, rather than 
the parts showing "the beauties in which they are so 
abundantly rich" (8). 

Horace may be said to pervade the literature of the 
eighteenth century in three ways : as a teacher of politi- 
cal and social morality; as a master of ihe art of 
poetry; and as a sort of elegantiae arbiter. 

These points are then considered in order (8-1 1). 
The Ars Poetica was, throughout this century, the most 
frequently quoted literary authority (10); next in 
frequency of quotation were Epp. 2.1, 2.2, Serm. 1.4, i. 
10. 

The following paragraph is interesting (13): 

The use made of Horace by the four great novelists, 
Richardson, Sterne, Smollett, and Fielding, is striking 
in its diversity. Richardson's allusions are at second 
hand; Sterne uses him with other classical authors, 
but is only casually interested in him as a literary 
critic , Smollett is fond of him, and likes to quote him, 
but Horace's gentle raillery .seldom softens his own bit- 
ter invective; Fielding, in his friendly criticism and 
tolerance of human frailties, is a true Horatian. 

Worth quoting too is this (15): 

But the most truly Horatian writer of the eighteenth 
century, and, indeed, in English hterature, is unques- 
tionably Addison. And he is so by inspiration rather 
than by deliberate following of any one characteristic 
of Horace's writings that appealed peculiarly to his 
own genius. Prior has caught and made to live again 
the spirit of Horace's light odes. Pope recognized his 
master-workmanship, and, following him, polished and 
refined his poetry until it became the standard of cor- 
rectness for the English couplet. Steele and Fielding 



adopted from Horace the kindly, bantering tone that 
Pope has described in his Essay on Criticism: 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence. 
And without method talks us into sense; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 
It is Addison only who re-embodies the complete genius 
of Horace. He is Horatian in his writings and in his 
character, as we know it through the testimony of his 
contemporaries. His is the same quiet irony; his the 
mood, now grave, now gay, alternating in his essays, 
that is ever changing in Horace's odes. 

The writers considered in the second division of the 
book are Nicholas Rowe (19-25); Joseph Addison (26- 
65) ; Richard Steele (66-89) ; Matthew Prior (90-1 16) ; 
John Gay (117-127); Alexander Pope (128-170); 
Jonathan Swift (171-190); Henry Fielding (191- 
212); Richardson, Sterne, and Smollett (213-232); 
Samuel Johnson (233-270); The Letter- Writers : 
Lord Chesterfield and Horace Walpole (271-292). 

In this part of her work Miss Goad discusses the atti- 
tude of each writer to Horace, and in general the uses 
to which he put his quotations from Horace. The 
value of each author's translations and adaptations of 
Horace is considered in detail; the extent to which, 
in his different classes of writings, he uses Horace is 
indicated. It may be noted, also, that Miss Goad 
has much to say of the extent to which each author 
she considers uses other Latin writers, especially Vergil 
and Ovid, and of the author's knowledge of Greek 
writers also and use of their writings. In the Appendix, 
Miss Goad aims to give a complete list of' the passages 
in which each author shows use of Horace in any way. 
In Section C, Quotations of, or Reference to Lines of 
Horace, and in Section E, Direct Mention of Horace, 
she quotes in extenso the English passage involved, 
much more extensively, it may be noted, than Ribbeck 
quotes in the Testimonia of his editions of the Comi- 
corum Romanorum Fragmenta and the Tragicorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta, or Vahlen in his edition of the 
fragments of Ennius. In the Appendix she lists each 
author's A. Translations of Horace; B. Mottos from 
Horace; C. Quotations of, or Reference to Lines of 
Horace; D. Implicit Allusion to Horace; E. Eirect 
Mention of Horace. 

Manifestly, Miss Goad's book is a veritable mine, not 
only to lovers of Horace, but to students of Latin 
literature in general. By reason of its very voluminous- 
ness it does not lend itself easily to analysis; yet some 
idea of the conclusions reached by Miss Goad has been 
conveyed by the quotations given above from her 
Introduction. 

In the Index, the Odes, Epodes, etc.. of which Miss 
Goad has found translations, quotations, imitations, 
adaptations, or to which she sees allusions, direct or 
indirect, are listed in order, with reference to the pages 
of her book in which the matter is discussed. Few 
indeed are the pieces of Horace that find no place in 
this Index. c. K. 

(To be continued) 



